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ah eile tii ti . . EB | IT could not remove my eyes from it for one fraction of a 
_ ™ ibs cot anainsecd _ : = — | second. Never, before or since, has my whole soul been 
em ” - eniedi OF GALVANISM. | absorbed by such a feeling of wnutterable horn nr! 
A moment and it suddenly raised its right arm, and 
= sagen | pointed cgnvulsively with its forefiager to Johns, who sat 
] HAVE never seen a more muscular frame than he pre- | beside Mie; while its ghastly, Miliee“eyes glared in. the 
sented. Every fibre was in a state of rigid tension, display- same direction, and every fibre of its face was twitched 
ing the strength and elegance of his form to most striking | with a most diabolic, gibbering grin. 
advantage. The hair of the head was of an iron-gray color, |) I felt sick and faint: the theatre swam around me, but 
in some places almost white. ._ | at that instant my ears were cut to the quick by @ ery. 
Dr. Z took out his scalpels, and Dr. Q—— crossing || With the sights and shouts of the operation-room I have 
to Johns, told him that the neck appeared not to have sus- || .6n familiar, but never has as Seabee ah aude 
iained any perceptible injury, owing perhaps to the strength || eam, | had at first the idea that it rose from the corpse 
of its muscles. Johns was delighted. He took hold of |' 
Q—’s hand between his own, and looked at him with || 
features full of anxious hope, lighted up every now and |, 
then with the wild unearthly expression so peculiar to | 
them. 
Dr. Q then went forward and addressed the assem- | | 
blage, telling them that the body had been suspended by | To the utterance of it, he had sprung up clean into the 
the neck for one hour, and had now been nearly half that || air, as the stag is said to do when the builet enters its 
time cut down, and was of course quite dead. He spoke in || heart. It was his body that fell against my shoulder, and 
a hurried excited manner. He would now, he said, proceed || he was now lying at my feet. 
to try upon it the powers of his ba‘tery, in the hope of Yes—t was his father ! Severn the robber, and Johns the 
restoring to it pulsation and motion. flower and bird-fancier, were one and the same. The man 
"Yes, rire!” said Johns to me. “Vitality—intelligence | who had at first avoided me—who had seized my bridle at | 
—mind! Yes, that corpse which for this hour has been | midnight on the highway--whose guest I had been for three 
dead and cold, as a clod of the valley, shall, in ten minutes, || happy weeks—whose daughter was the subject of my re- | 
walk forth from this hall a tivive sou! I shall be the |; veries by day, and of my dreams by night—the kind, doting 
power that shall have put the breath of life into its nostrils. || father of my gifted friend—the ruined merchant—the high- | 
Ishall be proclaimed before this meeting—before London, wayman, the burglar, the murderer, all were one man, and | 
England, the world, as the first being that has ever .” || his insensate body now lay before me, the writhing subject 
| shall not go on—it was a senence of most hideous |) of hideows experiments. T knew the features well— but 
blasphemy. the grey har! could the black have been but an artificial 
As he spoke, his eyes gleamed with an enthusiasm al- || disguise? or was this the effect of the agony of sleepless 
most maniacal. It was the last flash of his wayward but || nights in the condemned cell ? 
magnificent intellect; the last irradiation of a spirit that But alas for thee, vain and presumptuous mortal! where 
gave all but sensible indication of its presence. is now thy proud and blasphemous spirit, thy mighty ge- | 
~ Dr. Z—— now proceeded to make incisions down upon || nius that could dare attempt by spells of earthly science to 
' 
| 





cry came from Johns, and in its prolonged splitting yell my | 
ear could trace the articulate words— 
mt 


MY FATHER.” 








important nerves in various parts of the body. The wires || call back to its mangled tenement of clay the guilty soul, 
were then applied. The body slowly drew up its lower || already trembling before the throne of its Judge? How 
limb—I saw the muscles clubbed up in knots under the |) fearfully has thy deep sin been visited upon thee, poor frail | 
skin. The next moment it was thrown out with fearful |) child of clay! Has not thy very crime been, by the finger | 
violence, and fell back motionless upon the table. There- || that works unseen, turned into the instrument of thy dread- | 
upon arose from every part of that great hall a thunder of 1 ful chastisement ? Where eanst thou hide thee now, po u 
applause. stricken worm? Where are thy theories now, thy scoffs 
The excitement was now most intense; for my own |; and arguings, that led away many a weak spirit into eter- | 





part, I could not take my eyes from the table. I had for- || nal ruin ? ;, 

gotten there was such a being as Johns at my side, so en- No ear but mine appeared to Rave understood that ery. 
grossed was I with the scene before me. It was the belief of all that he had fainted away, as had | 
~The wires were now applied to different parts of the i the other gentlemen, from fright or agitation. | took him 
| up in my arms and bore his light slender form from the | 


body, violent convulsive motions of various kinds being | 
produced. They were applied to the nerves of the head | 
and face. The head was iinmediately drawn spasmodically || 
back, the face looking right up from the table upon the | what success I know not; of course their object, viz. re- 


benches opposite to me. I could not of course see it, but of || storation of life to the body (for whatever Dr. Q - or 


| theatre. | 
The gentlemen went on with their experiments,—with 


the gentlemen who did see if, several rose abruptly, and | others may have recorded, that I know was the object) 
fled up the stairs, and out of the theatre; one vomited, and || was not attained ; neither do | know what became of the 
removed || body afterwards. 

I sent the porter of the rooms for a hackney-coach, into 


another fainted away, and+was immediately 
through the area to the rooms adjoining. The galvanic | 
fluid was then brought to bear upon the phrenic, or nerve | 


which, with his assistance, | placed my senseless fri nd, | 
and then getting in, desired the coachman to drive to his 
apartments. They were situated in a quiet street down in 
Westminster. A widow lady, from whom he held them, 
| occupied, with her servant-girl, the ground-floor and kitch- 
en below; all above was his. I left him in the carriage, | 
bome over the orbit. The effect was terrific. The corpse | and running up to the door, opened it with a key I had re- | 
suddenly turned completely round with its face upward, I went rapidly along the 

and rose upon its haunches, every muscle being fixed in | passage to seek the landlady’s assistance, when on open- | 

| 


f respiration; breathing immediately began, at first low, | 
then natural, then hurried, laboring, at last gasping. 

The wire from the one pole of the apparatus was now 
affixed to the large nerve that runs down the thigh behind, 


that from th@other, to the one that comes out upon the | 


ceived from him long before. 
ngid spasm. Heaven keep me from beholding such a sight || ing the door, who should | see sitting in the centre of the | 
again' Its neck was thrust forward, its long gray hair |; room, all pale and dishevelled, but his gentle sister, my | 
stood on end, its hrow was contorted into innumerable || own Catherine! I started back in new amazement. She 
Wrinkles, the eyelids were drawn forcibly back, the eye- rose slowly to her feet, and addressed me slowly and with | 
balls, with their dead glazed pupils, protruding in a hide- || difficulty, while I could see the sweat in drops like pin- || 
ous Stare, its nostrils were widely dilated, while a horrible ! points starting out all over her beautiful face. 

e ns . . . , .J ” . e © "eo , ' 
greenish fuam vozed out at the corners of its working lips. || “ Don't speak tome, Mr, ——,” said she. “J have found |) 


| on the fable, but the next instant a heavy body fell against " 
my shoulder. A dreadful idea shot across my mind—that | 


' room 


child l—am. Where i 
ther?” She continued to move her lips, though uttering 
no sound, 


out what | am—whose my bro- 
the glolus Aystericus had risen in her throat 
and was choking her: her eyes swam in their sockets, she 
reeled and fell backwards, and it was with the greatest 
difliculty I prevented her from falling with her bead upon 
the fire. 

Never was I in a state of such painful perplexity. I knew 
not what to do,—imprinting a hurried kiss on her cold, 
damp cheek, I put her under the charge of the landlady 
and ran out to attend to her brother. With the help of the 
coachman, I had him conveyed up stairs to bed. Oh, with 
what bitterness did I now look upon the piles of books 
and apparatus that impeded our steps at every turn—the 
very bed had to be cleared of them ere we could put him 
into it. Having dismissed the man, I endeavored to as- 
certain the precise nature of his symptoms. 

His pulse | found to be very slow and calm-—more so by 
much than natural, as likewise was his breathing; his 
skin was very cool, but not cold; his limbs were slightly 
suff; uf I lifted his arm, it would remain up fora moment, 
and then slowly sink again to the level position upon the 
bed. I found his pupils not to be affeeted by the sudden 
approach of light, and from his nostrils were distilling a 
few drops of blood,—which last symptom might, however, 
have been occasioned by his fall. 

Having satisfied myself that he was in a fit of catalepsy, 
or some anomalous nervous affection, | went down stairs 
to see what had become of Aer. I found her ina deep 
sleep on a sofa, with the good landlady sitting on a chair 
beside her. She motioned me not to come in. I went into 
ber bedi yolaa, Where sie immediately joined ine. Ghe told 
me that the poor young lady had been raving dreadfully, 
and must have escaped from her keepers the night before, 
as she said she had walked that morning more than a do- 
zen miles to London. It was the worthy woman's firm 
persuasion that the gentle girl was deranged; she had eon- 
stantly kept her in talk, as she said, with considerable 
dovbt about her own safety, expecting that Mr. Johns 
would come home and take her under his own charge, and 
have her put under her former restraint, 

Ido not think I passed » day in all my life pregnant 
with events of such a harrowing nature. | fervently pray 
Heaven | may never again have to pass such another. | 
sat by the bedside all that night, watching my friend's 
pale, moveless, expressionless face, and thinking over the 
startling events | have narrated. I did this tlla strange 
superstitious feeling crept over me; | was certain the glar- 
ing face of the galvanized corpse was behind my head, 
while an irresistible desire, and yet mortal dread to look 
round, possessed me; this feeling increased to torture 
I could bear it no longer, but rushing from the apartment 
and out of the house, | walked up and down the street in 
front ull day, and then re-entered. I ascended to his bed- 
I found Catherine sitting beside his bed. She rose 
upas I came in, and [assure youl trembled as I greeted her. 


She stood up quiet and calm before me. Her features 


| had acquired a cold, stony-hard look ; a Siddons-sort of ex- 


pression, only real, not acted, that told me the bitterness of 
grief—of death itself, was already past. I knew that now, 
were I to thrust a knife into her bosom, she would shed 
no tear, utter no ery. My eyes sought the floor before her 
passionless gaze. I felt for her that peculiar feeling of re- 
verence and awe which the old Greek tragedians so well 
describe as hanging about the presence of Orestes, CEdipus 
and others, whom the gods had visited with extreme afflic- 


! tion. My clothes felt cold and rough upon my skin as | 


heard her. She addressed me in the style of ordinary con- 
versation, but slowly, and with effort. 

Ile turned out to be a 
a father. 1 ne- 
My mother told me with 
she is dead now—she had known it all 
my poor, dear, nuble Elias, thought 
hin a deity. Yes, we have been reared upon the wages of 


"I see, Mr. ——, you know all. 
most atrocious felon whom | regarded as 
ver knew it tll two days ago. 
her latest breath 
along. But my brother 
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crime! It came upon me like lightning; [ ran out of the 
house as I was, and found my way on foot to London. 
When I arrived, | was borne away by crowds of people till 
I came to —the place. Yes, Mr. ——, with my own eyes 
I saw it—I saw the great dark prison, the black beams of 
the gibbet—I saw nim! I heard the shouts and execra- 
tions that rose, an audible cloud, from the great sea of hu- 


man beings that rolled hither and thither beneath. I heard | 


him speak—I heard the rumbling crash of the hideous en- 


! 
| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


gine, and the one universal groan that burst from the vast 


multitude, at the offering up of the horrible sacrifice! I 
heard and saw it all; and, my God! my God! I did not die!” 

Here she bent her head upon her senseless brother’s bo- 
‘om, and continued in that attitude. I paced the room 


Jowly in a state of mental agony second only to her | 


ewn. 


After a time she rose. Her eyes were quite dry—her 


‘atures unchanged. She intended to stay and be her bro- 
cher’s nurse, and desired [ would not injure my prospects 
by neglect of my studies on his or her account, or bring dis- 
grace upon myself, or wound my own feelings by keeping 


company with such characters as I had found them to be. | 


I left her for a time, and went and addressed myself to 
my medical pursuits, endeavoring to attend go the usual 
routine, though [| thought for several days I felt my reason 


giving way under the trials to which it had been subjected. 
eee. i PF 26, vs 
as the poor bereaved girl svated herself beside her brother’s || 
body, with the look of one on whose brow the thunderbolt | 


I came continually twice or thrice a day to the house, and 
often sat alone reading by the brother's beds:de at night, to 
let her get a few hours’ rest. 

He had now lain in the state T have described for many 
days, when one night I sat beside him eopying out some 
short-hand notes. It was soon after midnight, and T had 


desisted for a moment from my writing, and was watehing | 
his face as it lay pale and cold im the light of my reading- | 


lamp. A variety of thoughts were rapidly chasing each 


other through my mind, when suddenly | thought [ saw | 


his eyelids quiver. I rose in an instant to my feet, and 
stood over him, trembling with suspense. Gradually he 
opened his eyes and turned his face round to me. His fea- 
tures slowly relaxed into a wan smile. 


" Oh,” said he in a difficult whisper, “are you there, 


George?” He coughed. “Bless me, how weak [| am! 
Have I been ill ? what has been the matter, pray ?” 

“You have been ill, my dear Johns! very, 
deed,” seid I, my heatt was so fuil. 

"T have, have 1? What was it, eh ? A fit, | suppose, for 
I have ne recollection of it. How untortunate! [ must be 
up to X ’s Theatre to-morrow. Has Q— ealled? send 
him here the moment he comes.” 


"| think,” he continued again, I must have been dream- 


ing latterly. Could you guess what it was about?” 
I expressed my inability, 
"[ dreamt there was a God, George.” 
| was thunderstruck and continued silent; he went on 
"| have some singular doubts now about that point. It 
looks not so impossible to me now as it did. Will you oblige 
me by going to my laboratory and bringing me a 


g 
solution of permuriate of mercury, and another of the vola- 
tile alkali?” 

I did so. 


" Now,” said he, “ would not one, from the analogy of eve- | 


ry other experiment man has made, expeet that on pour- 
ing these together, the red oxyde of mereury would be se- 
parated and thrown down, and yet you see, when you come 
actually to perform the experiment,” (I did so,) “ you find 
that, in direct contravention of every known chemical law, 


a white substance is formed, of which no man has yet ex- | 


plained the nature. Now suppose | believe myself, and 
teach others, that according to every known fact in science, 
there can be no such thing asa Supreme Being,—but upon 


very ill in- 


lac st 
giass ol 


| George—the aura.”* He trembled very much. “How 


| strange! it is moving up my leg—give me your hand, dear 
| George.” He clasped it violently. “It’s on my thigh now, 
| rising over my body, my breast, my neck, my 4 

Here a strong convulsion passed over his features, wrench- 


| 
ing them into an expression of unendurable agony, present- 


ing a most striking resemblance to the face of his father's | 


corpse on that frightful day in the anatomical theatre. 
The next instant the grasp on my hand was relaxed, and 
he was gone to his account. ‘The last experiment was made, 
but he could never return to tell its result. 
I closed his eyes and composed his features as well as I 
could, and then went down stairs to the landlady’s parlor, 
where I sat till morning. I was sitting musing by the fire, 


when the bell rang from the death-chamber. I started, | 


though it was broad daylight, and as I ascended the stair, 
almost expected tofind him sitting up and speaking—so dif- 
ferent was he in every respect from ordinary men. On en- 
tering I perceived Miss Johns standing by the bed. She 


| looked at me with the same stony gaze as I stood with the || 


| handle of the door in my hand. 
"He is changed,” said she. 

"He is dead, Miss Johns.” 
Then God be merciful to him!” 
" Amen.” 

"Leave me, Mr. ——, leave me. 


I hastily withdrew, 


had descended, to whom fate had done its worst, who had 
no more to fear or wish for now. 

I went home to my own rooms. 

Next day | received a note stating her wish that I should 
attend her brother’s funeral on a particular day. | tlew to 
the house, but the worthy landlady informed me that she 


had shut herself up along with the body and could see no | 


one. I retired. 


The funeral, which was the most humble and private || 


| one I was almost ever concerned in, was hardly over when 


| [sought her once more. Oh how | loved that poor distract- | 
ed girl !—how I longed to take her to my heart, and hide || 


all her disgraces and afflictions in my bosom—her, the fair 

' and spotless child of the robber and murderer—the gem 
taken froma the hilt ofa dagger! 

That interview shall never pass from my memory. | 

was dec ply affeeted ; she preserved the same cold soulless 

manner she had shown from the first. Alas my heart! 


|| How different from the light feminine grace, the gentle 
simplicity and innocent warmth and cheerfulness with | 
which she shed light and love around her, as she moved, | 
a happy and most bewitching woman, among the flowers | 


and singing-birds of her father’s garden,—herself a blind 


to divert suspicion, a hundred times more effectual than his | 
; active cunning could have ever expected even them to be. | 
| ; ° e » 7 
Her beauty still remained, but it was become like that of | 


a marble Niobe, cold, heartless and blasted ! 


We talked together for a considerable time. At length, 


in a frenzy of passion, | fell before her as she sat, and con- | 
, fessed to her the absorbing love that had shut out from my | 


mind every other affection. [ would do or suffer any thing 
—go with her any where—labor for her bread, if I were 


but made happy in the heaven of her presence. What was | 


it to me that her father wasa felon? what did that detract 
| from her bright mental and bodily beauty ? [ would have 


'| taken her from the foot of the gibbet, and made her the 


coming to the last and only conclusive experiment, death, we | 


find, when too late, that there is a white unexplainable pre- 


cipitate, in place of a regular scientific red one,—that there | 


is an avenging God, in place of a system of nature.” 


I was much struck by this singular and most original sort 
of argument, so much in accordance with the usual strain of 


all he thought, said and did. I knew not rightly what | 


to think. Was this but what is vulgarly styled “a light- 
ing up before death,” or was it the first symptom of a re- 
turn to health and vigor of mind and body ? 

He lay for a while still and silent. 


“Tsay,” said he to me, “there is a breath of cold air | 


blowing upon my left foot, will you just cover it tightly with |: 


the clothes ?” 
“Why, man, your feet are both quite covered and 
warm.” 


“ Are they ?—why then,” he shuddered slightly, “ it is— 


it must be—I am going to have another fit—it’s the aura, 


wife of my bosom in the eyes of all men. 
She answered me with the same stoical tone and expres- 
sion, “lt can never be, Mr. ——; your wife can never be 
| Severn’s daughter. I believe all you say is truth, for I feel 
it myself. Yes, if it be any satisfaction to you to know it, I 


have loved you fervently and truly, and never mortal, out | 


of my own family, but yourself; and that with a love, 


growing from the first day I saw you led into my presence, | 
blushing and distant, by my noble brother, who is in his 


| grave. He loved you much, but never as I did—as I do, 


George, even now, while I sit here a seared and broken- | 


hearted being. It is noi womanlike to tell you so; but I 


have been tried as never woman was, and every thing | 


about me is changed now, nothing of old is left but my love 
for you.” 





* The Aura Epileptica, vulgarly called “ the Warning,” a peculiar fechng | 


| which indicates to those afflicted with epilepsy and other nervous disorders, 
when a fit is about to come on. Every different patient has one of a different 


| kind; sometimes it appears hke au insect creeping along the skin towards | 
the head ; sometimes a breath of cold air, asin the tale; sometimes a wave | 


| of water; and in such instances it generally begins from a finger or toe, and 
moves up the hmb, rapidly or slowly, as the case may be. When the latter, 
it is often stopped, and the fit actually prevented by binding a hgature tght- 
ly round the limb, so as to “ cateh if,” as the patients say. But these are not 


| the only forms it puts on. Some have ut of # startling, or even terrific de- 
| 


scription, as a flesh of lightning, or the appearance of a rock falling on their 
| heads, or of an abyss suddenty yawning in the pavemeat. I knew one gen- 
tleman to whom it eppeared as a dark, indistinct, armed figure, which moved 
rapidly before his eyes, launching » javelin at hum as it passed, when imme- 


| diately the fit caught him. 
a 


} As she talked, she sat, calm and devoid of all apparent 

'| emotion. A mother giving advice toa young boy is the 

| only thing that, to my mind, comes near to her man. 

| ner. She gave me a long tress of her fair hair, and another 

| of Elias’—then severed a lock from my temple, and, stoop 
ing forward, kissed my lips. I actually recoiled as she did 
this, so unmoved and statue-like she seemed. She rose and 
slowly withdrew. I never saw her in life again. 

On going to the house the next day I found she had left 
| it; not even the landlady was aware of her silent depart. 
| ure, but could hardly be convinced she was really gone, 
| Every thing of Mr. Johns’ effects she had left untouched, 

and of these his creditors forthwith took possession. 

I made every inquiry regarding the life of Severn that | 
could, without unduly attracting notice. I found that the 
robbery for which he was taken was the very one by which 

| he had supplied his son with the money necessary to com. 
| plete his galvanic apparatus. It had been committed upon 
; a naval officer, a very active and determined man, who, 
| trusting to his speed of foot, for which he was celebrated, 
|| had, after delivering up his money and valuables, suddenly 
| drawn his sword and hamstrung the gray horse, to the 
strength and speed of which, and its facility of disguise, its 
owner had so ofien owed escape from pursuit and from de. 
tection. After this he had managed to keep always about 
fifty yards distance between him and the robber, as he was 
a very slight person, and a very child compared to his pow- 
erful adversary,—following when he went on, stopping 
when he stopped, and running when he chased. In this 
way he never lost sight of him till he had him secured jn 
the streets of London, next morning, twenty miles dis. 
|| tant from the spot where the crime was committed. 

In the meantime I made a vow of bachelor-hood; but 
| when we make vows in early life we little know what it is 

we are doing. I kept it, however, for twenty years, when 
| I married my present lady, your old mistress, Charles ; but, 
alas !*it is not years, nor an eternity that shall efface the di- 
| ter love which a former period of my life had burnt into 
my heart. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


A THEATRICAL DEBUTANTE. 


Ir came at last, the day that was to make or mar me for 
life. I was up with the breaking daylight. I had not slept 
at night,and with a sickly restlessness I rose. Breakfast | 
could not touch. “ You must eat,” said my mother. [ tried, 
I struggled to swallow ; it was in vain, I could not. I took 
up the play [ was studying; every word, every crossing | 
knew by heart; but I could not read. The day was cloudy, 

| foggy and cheerless; and from the window of our dreary 
room the prospect was still sadder. The clock in the pas- 
sage struck. "It is time to go to rehearsal now,” I ex- 
claimed, with a sort of desperate courage. With a feeling 
akin to agony I slid through the narrow entrance-door to 

| the stage. I was about to play a tremendous stake—ruin 

| or fame was on the issue. I felt that the capability was in 

i me; I knew I had the power, the true conception; had | 
the iron nerve? The company was already there, and the 
prompter had just begun to read for me. 

"Come, Miss ,»” said the rough, business-like voice 

| of Mr. V , the stage-manager, " make haste.” 

"Don’t be alarmed,” said the encouraging one of Mr 

| K——; “you are too perfect in your part to fail.” 

"Come along with me,” exclaimed Mr. F——, seizing 

| my hand; “ we'll make a bold attempt for it ;” and he drew 
me up to the left entrance. “ Now then, don’t mind those 
people; you'll do well enough.” On he went. " Lad) 
Teazle, Lady Teazle, I'll not hear it.” 

I hesitated. 

"Come on, Miss; you'll put every thing out,” growled 
Mr. B ‘ 

Tears were rising; I was choking; yet I went forward. 
I spoke. I could not hear my own tones. Mr. F— 

| watched me; he saw my lips cease to move, and knew that 

| my speech was over. There was no cessation of sound, for 

| there had been none: but he was too kind toghow me that. 

| and went on; Ae heard my reply ; the surrounding actors 
heard the next; and my last was loud enough for the whole 
house. 

" Bravo !” 

there’s a good girl.” 

It was over, and, with a sensation of delight, I stood in 


, 


exclaimed Mr. , Shaking hands with me; 


e 


| 
! 
the free, though murky air. Home I went; the nicest div- 
| ner that affection and our means could procure was pro 
| vided for me. I sat down, was helped; raised the fork to 
|| my lips; the clock struck ; four hours more, and I was t 


i stand before the first audience I had ever faced—the judges 


| 
j 
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who, without any effort to them, were to give me fame, or, || went off, and tears, that scorched my eyes, fell in torrents. 
dearer still, to give me independence, or crush my hopes ||“ How beautiful she looked!" hummed Miss J 

for ever. Appetite—the power of mastication was gone ; | up and down the room, glancing at my red eyes. 

had my life’s success depended upon it, | could not have * Miss .” shouted the eall-boy. 

eaten an atom. Five o'clock struck. My face was flushed, , sive in terror, I was led on. I stood before the house, moved 
and a deadly head-ache from abstinence and intense nervous , my lips, but uttered no sound. A hiss or two from the pit, 
vxcitation was stealing over my brain; every vein burnt | cries of “Speak louder,” “ Let’s hear you,” from the gai- 
with fever. Half-past six. I was in my dressing-room; the || leries, aroused me. 

dazzling white satin it had cost us such privations to pro- " Miss ” crowled the manager, " we shall have the 
cure, hung upon a chair, the hired feathers lay upon it; the |, whole house in an uproar; | can’t suffer this dumb-show 
Geneva paste ornaments that were to shine in my hair | any longer.” 

were before me ; and even in that hour of stupitied suffer- The kind speech reached me from the side-scenes ; 
ing I loathed the paltry trash that was toaid me. Madame | visions of our solitary room, my young sisters, my anxious 
— was in the room. mother, their wants and claims, the hire of this night's 

" Don’t be nervous, now ; you must dash at it,” she said, | baubles, for which we had no means to pay, save by my 
as she laughed to see my arms fall nerveless, unable to | success, came vividly before my eyes—I was alive. I replied 
grasp my bouquet. “Upon my word, this is a splendid | to Sir Benjamin ; the whole stage heard it. Mrs. Candour 
satin,” she continued, as the rich, thick texture fell into its | spoke, and my voice and mimicry reached the boxes. With 
place. Icould not return her laugh, for I thought of the || the kind encouragement of an English audience the ap- 
many dinners and comforts we had denied to ourselves to | plause was deafening. Once begun, my courage came with 
purchase it. I felt sick to death. I longed to lay down my || every word; gratitude to the listeners for their merey, pique 
head and weep. ' at the sarcasm of divers of my fellow-laborers, roused me 

"Come down into the green-room,’ to exertion; I surprised myself. During the library scene a 
“you'll mope into hysterics here.” mouse’s foot-fall would have been heard in the hushed 

‘Down we went; the whole dramatis persona of the play | stillness of that almost moveless multitude; but when it 
were there, except Sir Peter and Rowley. 

“How very elegant our novice is!” said Mr. K—, 
cheeringly, and patting my shoulder. 

" How horribly tall she looks with feathers!” murmured 
Mrs. H—- C—— to little Mr. B——. 

"Too much rouged,” whispered Miss T—— to that 
grenadier-looking beau, Mr. J ; “she will not take, 
I'm sure. Her conception, too, is faulty in many points.” 

Both these speeches were uttered loud enough for me to 
hear; and though at any other time I should have scorned | 
this covert malice, yet now I shivered from head to foot, as 
if iced water had been freezing round me; at every noise 
my heart stood still. 

Sir Peter and Rowley entered. 

"IT congratulate you,” said the fatherly voice of Mr. 
F—; “you have the best-disposed, best-tempered au- 
dience to courtesy to I ever stood before; and, mercy on me, | 
I shall come in for a round or two myself to-night; I shall 
play with such zest to my pretty wife ; your ladyship does , and retired. 
look so excessively well.” Jehind the scenes, on my retreat, | was annoyed by the 

I smiled; but a choking sensation was in my throat—] 
felt suffocating. 

"Come, come; you must not frighten yourself; it is all 
idea,” said Mr. K . 

"Indeed it is, Miss , and you have every thing in 
your favor—appearance, talent, power, play, and a remark- 
ably pleasant audience,” exclaimed kind little Mrs. F——. 

I tried to reply to all this cheering, but I could not; I felt 
as if one word would have roused beyond control the tears 
I was struggling to repress. 


—s* 








’ 


. 


urged Madame ; 


curtain fell, it seemed as if the very boxes would have 
come down to greet me. I curtsied, I literally trembled 
with terror; and then, gratified, self-possessed, I escaped 
to the green-room. My heart beat as if it would have 





only with smiles I could reply to the eager congratulations 

of Messrs. K-——, J. W——, and Mrs. J——. 
| Are you engaged here, Madam ?” inquired a self-satis- 
fied looking gentleman. “Jf not, | shall be happy to enter 
into aa 

" Miss ,” said the stage-manager, coming up, “ you 
must go on again;” as the shouts for “ Miss ——, Lady 
Teazle,” forced their way into the green-room. “ Allow 
Mr. F—— to lead you.” 

He took my hand, pushed aside the curtain, conducted 





thundering applause. | curtsied, smiled, trembled, curtsied, 


hood by their insolent attempt at patronage and unmanly 
presumption to women who, in a thousand instances, are 








worthless. Many a woman nightly stands before the public 





as chasie,as good, and gentle as mortal can be,esteemed by 


mily, who receive from her exertions every comfort ; and 
yet who cannot eseape the licentious insolence of such 





‘owe ' ‘< hese ro » ) 
Just then a little urchin made his appearance at the 28 these! Cowards! Can these be my countrymen? Can 
green-room door. “ Miss and Mr. F——." called he. || these be Englishmen? Does the sister, the betrothed, the 
. p\ § “ + . , ‘ . 
" Now, then, fora thundering reception,” said Mr. F _ | bride, know that when this man leaves her box he hastens | 


as, seizing my hand, he dragged me to the wing. ‘Twas behind the scenes to call the blush of mdignant scorn upon 


well he did so, for my limbs were powerless as stone. 
"Exert yourself, Miss ——,” whispered the gentlemanly 
voice of Mr. J. W—— ; “ your success is certain.” 


the cheek of some innocent and modest girl, and to make 
her eyes seek the ground, her blood boil at his vile and pre- 
suming language ¢ Fathers,—ay, fathers, brothers, hus- 


bands, take heed, 1am now at the top of my profession, 


” 


I gasped, I staggered. “The lemonade!” exclaimed 
W—. It was put to my lips; I swallowed it and revived. | é 
ew : ee me would expose you to the contempt of the worthy of 
Now, then; one effort, and you are made,” said Mr. 
F—. I drew a deep breath. The bell rang, and up went | 
the curtain. 

"Go on, F——,” murmured Mr. J——, " she'll be better 
on at once; she'll faint if she stays here any longer.” | 
heard a voice, it spoke the speech to which I was to answer; 
words were said encouragingly to me; I was led by the 
Stage-manager to the extremity of the scenery—left—an- 


other second, the rubicon was passed—Ii was on the stage. 


your sex, the scorn and avoidance of mine! 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL DUROC, 


The balls at this moment (after the battle of Bautzen) 
' were flying thick around him, and one of the emperor's 
escort fell dead at his feet. “ Duroc,” said he, turning to 
the Grand-Marshal, who was by his side, “fortune is re- 
solved to have one of us to-day.” Some of his suite observed 
i with a shudder, in an under breath, that it was the an- 
A mass of light that seemed shapeless, endless, commence | piyersary of the battle of Essling, and the death of Lannes. 
less, as if the dance of demons blinded me—a demon of j 
hands and voices, feet and sticks— 
appeared all to have forsaken me; I stood motionless, sta- 
tue-like ; the whole scene seemed to have forsaken me; I 
was there—living marble, rigid and nerveless. 


The melancholy anticipation was not long of being real- 
stunned me. My senses | jyed. The enemy retired to a fresh position, behind the 
ravine of Makersdorf; and Napoleon, who was anxious 
to push on before night to Gorlitz, himself hurried to the 
front, to urge on the troops who were to dislodge them 


"Courage, courage !” exclaimed the manager from the || from the ground which they had occupied to bar the ap- 
place where, to the audience, he stood concealed. “ Lead || proach to it. His suite followed him, four abreast, at a rapid 
her down to the footlights, Mr. F——.” | trot through a hollow way, in such a cloud of dust that 
hardly one of the riders could see his right hand man ; sud- 
denly a cannon-ball glanced from a tree near the emperor, 
| and struck a file behind, consisting of Mortier, Caulain- 
court, Kirgener, and Duroc. In the confusion and dust, it 


My hand was grasped ; I moved; the riot of encourage- 
ment stupified me. I curtsied, I believe; but clear recollec- 
tion I have none; all was one of dazzling, I may say ap- 
palling, light and noise. How I first opened my mouth I 


know not, for during the whole of the first scene not a |) was not at first known who was hurt; but a page soon | 
arrived and whispered in his ear that Kirgener was killed | 


soul, not even Mr. F——, heard my voice; it was over; I 





-, pacing | 


Mechanically, pas- 


ceased, the clamor frightened, terrified me ; and when the | 


broken its bondage ; I felt that my fortune was made, and || 


me to the lamps, bowed, and left me there to receive the | 


bold, extravagant compliments of rours, who degrade man- | 


driven by distress to the profession, men who have neither 
the penetration nor delicacy to discern the good from the | 


all to whom she is known, loved and cherished by her fa- |! 


have gathered riches, fame, respect and value; a word from | 


|! and Duroe desperately wounded. Larrey and Ivan instantly 
came up, but all their efforts were unavailing. The dying 
man Was carried into a cottage near Makersdorf. Napoleon, 
profoundly affected, dismounted, and gazed long on the 
battery whence the fatal shot had issued; he then entered 
the cottage, and ascertained, with tears in his eyes, that 
there was no hope. “ Duroc,” said he, pressing the hand 
of the dying hero, “ there is another world, where we shall 
meet again!” Finally, when it was announced some hours 
afterwards that all was over, he put into the hands of 
Berthier, without articulating a word, a paper, ordering a 
monument on the spot where he fell, with this inseription : 
“Here the General Duroe, Duke of Friuli, Grand-Marshal 
of the Palace of the Emperor Napoleon, fell, struck by a 
eannon-ball, and died in the arms of the Emperor his 
friend.” Napoleon pitched his tent in the neighborhood 
of the cottage where Duroc lay, and seemed for the time 
altogether overwhelmed by his emotions. The squats of 
the Old Guard, respecting his feelings, arranged them- 
selves ata distance, and even his most confidential attend- 
ants did not, for some time, venture to approach his per- 


son. Alone he sat, wrapped in his gray great-coat, with his 


forehead resting on his hands, and his elbows on his knees, 
a prey to the most agonizing reflections. In vain Caulain- 


court and Maret at lengih requested his attention to the 
most pressing orders. “ ‘To-morrow "—to every thing, was 
the only reply of the emperor, as he again resumed his 


attitude of meditation. 


A mournful silence reigned around ; 

the groups of officers ata lite distance hardly articulated 
! above their breath; gloom and depression appeared in 
every countenance, While the subdued hum of the soldiers 
| preparing their repast, and the sullen murmur of the artil- 
lery-wagons as they rolled in the distance, alone told that 
a mighty host was assembled in the neighborhood. Slowly 


the moon rose over this melancholy see ne; the heavens 


became illuminated by the flames of the adjoining villages, 


which had fallen a prey to the licence of the soldiery ; while 


the noble bands of the imperial guard played alternately 


| triumphal and elegant strains, in the vain hope of distract- 
ing the grief of their chief. 


Could the genius of painting 


| portray the scene, could the soul of poetry be inspired by 
the feelings which all around experienced, a more striking 
image could not be presented of the mingled woes and ani- 


mation ef war. of th reatness an’ weakness an, of 


his vaunted gloric 


and yet nothingness against the arm 


of his Creator V/ison’s litstory of Europe. 


' THE sSPIntT OF LIBERTY. 
Soon after the close of the long French war in Europe, 
a bov stood on one of the bridges that cross the Thames at 
London, with a number of small birds in a cage for sale. 


~ 
, 


r, who was passing, observed the little prisoners 
fluitering about the cage, peeping anxiously through the 
}} wires, and manifesting their eager desire to regain their 
| liberty. Hie stood for some time looking at the birds appa- 
| rently lost in thought. At length, addressing the boy, he 
said: 
"How much do you ask for vour birds ?” 
1} * Sixpence apiece, sir,” was the reply. 
"Tdon't ask how much apiece,” said the sailor; “ how 
much for the lot? LT want to buy all hands.” 
The boy made his calculations, and found they came to 
six shillings and sixpence 
There is your money,” said the eailor, handing out the 


eash, which the boy received with evident satisfaction at 


his morning’s trade. No sooner was the bargain settled, 
than the sailor opened the cage-door, and let all the birds 
tly away. 

‘The boy looking quite astonished, exclaimed, 

"What did you do that jor, sir? You have lost all your 
birds.” 

“Til tell you,” said the sai 
up three years ina French prison as a prisoner of war, and 


lor,” W hy I did it. I was shut 


lam resolved never to e%e any thing in prison that I can 


make free.” 


PAINT ME AS IT AM. 

"Paint me as IT am,” said Oliver Cromwell to young 
Lely. “If you leave ont the sears and wrinkles T will not 
pay you a shilling.” Even in such a trifle the great Protee- 
tor showed both his good sense and maguanimity. He did 
not wish all that was characteristic in his countenance to 
be lost in the vain attempt to give him the regular features 
and smooth blooming cheeks of the eurl-pated minions of 
James I. He was content that his face should go forth 
| marked with all the blemishes which had been put upon 
it by time, by war, by sleepless nights, by anxiety, verhaps 
by remorse; but with valor, policy, authority, and public 
care written in all its princely lines. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MAHOMET. 


MRS. C. S HUMPHREVILLE, OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


PART FIRST. 


’Twas noon; the sun was veiled, and o'er the sky 
Dark mist was spread like robes of sable dye ; 

The wind sighed sad along the Euxine shore, 

And wailed symphonious with the sea’s deep roar. 
Long moaning cries rang forth from wood and eave, 
Where many a pilgrim found an unsought grave ; 
While far away the fearful wild-birds flew, 

To wrap their wings in clouds of starry hue. 

Low in the dust before great Allah’s shrine, 
Soul-struck with awe at power so divine, 

Was crouched a Turkish youth, with haughty brow, 
Who bending there pronounced his awful vow. 


" God of my country! from thy holy home 

List to thy servant ‘neath this sacred dome, 
Prostrate before thy glory without fear, 

Through storm and tumult, lend thy gracious ear. 
Upon the swarthy bands in Grecian isles, 

Whose lowest home seems set in heaven’s smiles, 
Pour out thy wrath so vast, so sure and strong, 
O’erthrow each temple, check each joyous song ; 
Uproot each bower near where streamlets glide ; 
‘Turn dim their beauty, take away their pride ; 
Death east dismay among their boasted train, 

Lay low their arms, and hush each martial strain. 
Our own fair land, so hallowed in thy sight, 
‘These infidels surround with lawless might; 
They think to crush us, we thy chosen ones, 

And crown as victors their own rebel sons. 

Shall they the prophet’s page defame, 

Who know no faith nor know thy holy name ? 


"Shall we be slaves, or even worse than slaves ; 
Forsake our mosques, forsake our fathers’ graves, 
And leave our treasures to the ruthless bands 
Who care for naught save spoil in foreign lands? 
No, no, great Allah, keep thy kindling eye 

Upon thy people, that we may noi die; 

And where the christian soldiers strongest seem, 
There let thy ever-faithful banner stream. 

We know fleet Persian steeds our warriors bear, 
Who rear the prophet’s crescent high in air, 

Our daughters and our temples to defend. 

Oh let thy blessing on their strength descend. 
The fleet of galleys on Marmora’s sea 

Are gaily decked, but soon their pride shall be 
Sunk in the wave they now so haughty ride, 
While Islam’s sons shall triumph far and wide. 
Soon as the prophet’s banner be unfurled, 

The Moslem faith shall reign throughout the worid.” 


But hark ! what means that eannon, booming loud! 
It rends the lattice, frights the fiying crowd! 
Success to our brave troops; their trumpets sound, 
Away, fleet horsemen, to the battle-ground. 

Keep us, good Allah, through the coming strife, 
Uphold our warriors, guard each precious life ; 
Thine angel of destruction send us now, 

To aid Mahomet in his righteous vow. 


PART SECOND. 

Close nestled by the Varder’s silver stream, 

W hose tranquil waves seemed sleeping in the sun, 
And backed by lines of tall Carpathian hills, 

‘There stood a cottage, half with vines o’errun, 
The wild rose clung around the lattice panes, 

And flung sweet incense through the shaded hall, 
While forest-birds swelled forth their fairy tones, 

As lightsome prelude to the fountain fall. 
Wide o’er the mossy lawn the brightest buds 

Were bending ‘neath the summer-melting glow, 
And lowly hung till zephyrs raised each bell, 

Like startled fawns when huntsmen bend their bow. 
The breeze stole gently thro’ the grape-crowned walks, 

And whispered to each leaf a mystic tale ; 
While on the sunny slopes the snowy herds 

Were joined to seek their shelter in the vale. 


Calm was the hour, and peaceful as the brow 
Of happy Nina, as she watched the tide 

Flow on, like dreamy music, at her feet, 
Reflecung her young form with seeming pride. 











Hope pillowed lightly on the maiden’s breast, 
And thought to slumber in its cradle sure : 
Her eyes were beavtiful in its glad light, 
Reposing ‘neath the lids so pearly pure. 
But twilight spread o'er all the deep blue arch, 
And wrapt the woodlands in its mantle gray ; 
The silent stars like pale-eyed pilgrims came, 
As angel-watchers at the death of day. 
Chill grew the maiden’s cheek as time swept on, 
A sadd@’ning blight crept o’er her spirit’s bloom, 
Sighs quivered on the portals of her heart, 
And fitful forms seemed hov’ring in the gloom. 
* * . * .* * * . 
Ah! why comes he not; ’tis our bridal eve, 
And the sorrowing days have tardy flown 
Since we lingered here ‘mid our own green hills, 
*Neath the waving vines where the path is lone. 


Has Flora shrouded her messenger-bell,* 
Will its azure leaf tell nothing to me? 

Has fate no firm bark with a streamer bright, 
To herald my own from the golden sea? 


Then there seemed from the Varder’s bosom deep 
To rise a soft voice in answering tone, 
And it said in its language, strangely sweet, 
" Fear not—on my bosom I'll bear thy own. 
I have a swift bark,t with a silken sail, 
And it gleams far off like a banner white; 
‘Tis wreathed with a rainbow, and lit with gems 
From the coral caves which never know night. 
It glides like an arrow away from land, 
Some think with wings of a butterfly hue; 
But | know ‘tis not, for a mermaid hand 
Impels it along with its fairy crew. 
Wilt thou trust me, then, and my bark so sure ; 
Say, maiden of earth, with the mourning eye ?” 
And Nina bowed low as the high waves foamed, 
Yes, to the good spirit of sea or sky. 
Then she turned, with a fearful bounding step, 
In the path which wound to her cottage door; 
But she paused when there, with list’ning ear 
To the spirit-voice from the shelving shore. 
It rose mysterious upon the air, 
From the murmuring waters like vesper-hymn, 
When the sea-shrined maidens are kneeling low 
Before their bright altars with harp-strings dim. 


And the sound sped on like a sun-wrapt cloud, 
Far to a lonely and deep-shaded place, 

Where a beautiful boy lay sad and faint, 
Just sinking to rest—"twas a dying face. 

He held one hand on his pallid brow, 
Then feebly bet it fall, 

As he caught the mermaid’s melting tone, 
Borne on the twilight pall. 

“Hark!” he eried, “ from the far-away land, 
O’er the blue-bosomed sea, 

Where the white-ewinged birds are ever clad, 
Comes music sweet for me. 

But now it changes, too sadly deep, 
The wildly-lingering strain ; 

Why does it come like sorrow’s veice, 
To mourn o'er me again ? 

It meets me on ev ery summer breeze 
When memory’s harp in dust 

Is robing its quiet dying strings, 
To add some parting trust. 

But my harp lives not on joys long past; 
‘Too fleeting 1s the beam 

To gild my path through coming years, 
A silent, untohl dream. 


Yes, sorrow sweeps through long rocky aisles, 
And moans like some lone dove, 
And my fainting heart now whispers too, 
Farewell to all T love.” 
‘ ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ 
* Haste, Nina!’ the frantic mother cries, 
" He dies—our Leon dies! 
Ah, heaven, take not my fair one yet, 
Relieve his trembling sighs.” 
Ilis spirit passes with that last grand burst 
Of music like crusaders’ martial strain ; 
Was it from earth or air the all-hail came, 
Which weleomed him to that bright land again. 


How fearful is the chill upon his brow, 
Faded, ah! faded like a beauteous flower ; 


The Iris. Faith Wlustrated in au imaginary manner. 








Another blossom’s added to the last, 
Another star is blotted from our bower. 
Nina enters. 
Nina hast come! Behold this statue, boy ; 
Thy brother slumbers and no more shall wake ! 
Come, haste thee, maiden; on this mournful bier 
Fling flowers like he loved; fresh roses break, 
As sweet as those on fair Italia’s shore, 
To garland round the spot where last he breathed. 
Bring those on which the sun has never gazed, 
Trembling in dew and rich in green-moss wreathed. 


Hadst thou been here before that sleep came on, 
And heard him moan for his loved land again; 
Had seen the star-gleam from his languid eyes, 
Like meteor flash which never can remain; 
And heard those fiute-like tones—remember me 
When o’er my silent bosom cypress waves, 
When no more through the perfumed-blossomed cel|s 
Of gum-trees and spice-buds, or shadowed caves, 
My willing feet shall wander. Happy days! 
My spirit oft in tears would fly from care 
To those bright isles like jewels set in gold, 
And lay me down to shelter ever there. 


Hadst thou but heard those words, and marked the smile 
Like farewell sunshine light his livid lip ; 

Their memory would cling to thee, like the snow 
To yonder mountains, which the moonbeams lip. 


Then quiet they sat down, that stricken pair, 

To watch, the long, long night, their holy dead; 
And oft was heard upon the solemn air 

A requiem, by spirit voices led. 

PART THIRD. 

Now loud from temple, mosque and minaret, 
Rang forth the alarm, and sadd‘ning wails oft met 
The clash of arms and din of mighty strife, 
The trumpets blast and panting cries for life. 
With brow laid bare and eagle-piercing eye, 
Mahomet strode beneath the dark’ning sky, 
And saw far on the silver crescent shine 
With snowy splendor o’er the Turkish line ; 
While farther still a flaming cross appeared, 
Borne high above the band, his army neared ; 
Jewell’d with unknown light, which shot its ray 
Like proud Aurora on their winding way. 
On, on they came, their banners in the breeze 
Swelling their silken folds; while through ihe trees 
The sparkling spears were seen, like some wide stream 
Studded with stars as bright as fancy’s dream. 
Like two proud waves when tow’ring o’er the main, 
Bathing in sunshine ere they meet again, 
Then backward arching with an angry frown, 
Threat‘ning to fall and elasp the sea-god’s crown. 
So stood the rival armies’ turbaned brows 
Were clouding fast with thought of farewell vows, 
While braver hearts beat high to win the prize, 
And chant their war-hymns to the witness skies. 
Then on Mahomet’s cheek a flush was scen, 
Staining its marble whiteness, so serene 
And sternly passionless, with frenzied dye, 
As holding forth one arm he gazed on high, 
And moved his quivering lips in madd‘ning prayer 
As if addressing angels in the air; 
Then turning to his people, pointed far, 
To where the sea was joining in the war, 
And said 
Our holy cause; long ere this day shall fade, 


" Brave followers, e’en the waters aid 


And yonder hills be clothed in purple gloom, 
Our Moslem shores shall be the christian’s tom! 


Their hopeless harks now heaven-high are tost. 
That lightning flash shows true, and they are los! 
Would not their fiercest leader faint in heart 

If he gazed there and saw mie white foam part, 
And meet again with those his soul held dear, 
Locked tight beneath its pall, ay, he would fear 
And urge his abject slaves to instant flight, 

Lest they should perish in his coward sight. 
Crouched on yon rock the shipwreck'd wretches pra 
Another wave and then no more delay 

Will wait on death; in abyss and in shoals 

Shall they to Safad render up their souls. 

No outstretched arm shall snatch them from the deep 
Nor loving tones lament their early sleep; 

But for the Moslem who in battle dies, 

The beauteous houries weep in paradise. 








ed, 


ils 


mule 
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The watchful shepherds on the Euxine shore, 
At midnight hour, with wonder and with awe, 
Heard languid cries emerging from the waves, 
And dying moans amid the spectral caves. 

. . * « « . * e ° 
Now brightly beamed the sun upon the day 
Which robed Mahomet in its dazzling ray, 

And hailed him ruler of the ripe rich land 
Which bade adieu to its first fostering hand, 
And saw its temples trod by unknown feet, 

[ts crosses shivered, and each pure retreat, 

By happy hands oft deck’d, now dark and lone, 
No flowers trimmed, no air-harp’s breezy tone. 


The weeping Grecians turned them from the sight, 
Their spirits crushed ; broke by the sudden night 
Which circled their fair homes of sun and shade, 
Of princely palace, cottage or green glade. 

, * . . * *. . * . 
The same glad sun beamed on a weary pair, 
Whose trusty steeds sprang through the sultry air, 
And panting strove to gain the emerald green, 
Which like a ribbon of soft silk was seen 
Winding beside the deeply-dimpled waves 
Which lay between them and their fathers’ graves. 
They paused when there, and gazed down on the tide, 
To watch Apollo decked in sunset pride, 

Shade his gold crest with gorgeous crimson light, 
Then sink away behind the Alpine height, 
Flinging a rosy veil, a farewell flush, 

To crown the hills with its celestial blush. 

Ah, Julian, see the glory passing now, 

Its parting hues dance on thy stainless brow, 

As if fate’s finger, dipped in dying light, 

Was tracing there no pathway of delight, 

but marking for thee naught but fading flowers,’ 
Fragile as those which bend o'er yonder bowers, 
Emitting, through the long and lonely night, 
Fragrance which none but their own leaves so white 
Could ever give; and dying with each star, 

As one by one they fall to rest from far, 

And then are seen no more in beauty drest, 

But, turned to dust, lie on the earth's cold breast; 
So in thy youth art thou, my son, now doomed 
To live unknowing, and unknown be entombed. 
The aged man then ceased, grief’ working wild 
At his fond heart, o’er Julian, his brave child. 


‘ Father,” the youth replied, with kindling eye, 
Folding his arms and gazing on the sky, 

"| know Hope’s banner once more will float free: 
Though now in mist ‘tis robed; ‘tis not for me 

To wish it were not so; my spirit there 

On yonder light rests sure; thy silver hair 

Is glittering in its gleam e’en now; and there 
When the soft flash burst forth my fervent praver, 
The god of battles heard, 
More fair than that glad ray; I fondly breathe 
In my loved land again, of pine-woods green, 


I wish no wreath 


And birds in absent dreams so often seen. 


And now sweet strains of music filled the sky 
With melody so plaintive, that to die 

Within its holy precincts sad, would seem 

Like never waking from a languid dream. 

Hark! ‘tis a mourning hymn, by mourners sung, 
Behind these woods with shining ivy hung; 

And hush—they—eome! Ah me, a funeral train! 
Julian, look there! Behold that flash again! 

It rested on the pall of that fair boy 

Who had so lately trod, with childish i V, 

That self-same path where now was borne along 
His cold remains with grief and solemn song. 
The little cottage on its velvet lawn, 

Memorial sad of him, for ever gone, 

Sull wore its garlands, festooned round with care, 
Cashmerian rose and orange-blossoms fair. 


The strangers lingered till the evening's close, 
When flock and flower were folded in repose, 
To enter that still porch with myrtle crowned, 
Where air-harps murmured with a sighing sound. 
Nina was there—the sorrowing tale was told; 
And Julian learnt that Leon’s spirit rolled 
Above that splendid glow, that rosy ray 
Which lit his earthly shrine on its lost way. 

“ . ‘ ° : . . . ° 
The months swept swiftly by. Near yonder hill, 
Where tree meets tree above the gushing rill, 


——————— 


The sorrowful tree, 


are greatly indebted to her for giving her imprimatur to 


A rural temple siands with christian cross, 
Planted mid rocks and twined with vines and moss. 
Here, far from tyranny, a little band 
\| Oft met to worship, as in their own land 
They loved to do, long ere oppressive strife 
Had bared its arm and sought each harmless life. 
The silver and gold-haired both knelt them there, 
}| At that rude altar, for sweet praise and prayer; 
And there, still beauteous in devoted tone, 
Nina oft bowed with Julian, all her own. 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW*YORK MIRROR. 


|| Dear Smr—Though | have not the advantage to be ac- 
; quainted with the editor of the Mirror, the editor of the 
Mirror will be good enough to remember that he is not un- 
known to any one. That consideration, I trust, will excuse 
the freedom [ take in addressing him. [am a person who 
live very much in society. That is a world which bounds 
the thoughts and feelings, the pleasures and interests of 
many amiable and accomplished persons. It is a circle, 
which, if it does not attempt to do great things, yet suc- | 
ceeds in doing little things gracefully and well. You un- 
| derstand, to be sure, that in speaking of society, 1 am 
meaning only that select and more exclusive class which 
| exists apart from and above every other in this city, as well 
as every where else; that alone is worthy of so emphatic 
a name; for company in itself no more constitutes society 
than a crowd constitutes company. But though the con- 
cerns of this cirele have importance enough in the eyes 
of those that are within it, its but little eared for by the 
public. This, I think, is unfortunate for both parties. In 
England and France, you know, society holds a very pro- 
minent position; it leads the national opinion on many 


points; it gives tone to national taste. But here there are 


the Tales of Fashionable Life. Whether the author enjoys 
the benefit of her acquaintance we do not know; but we 
will pay him so high a compliment as to say that he is 
| worthy of doing so. He isa person Who unites in himself 
more of the impossible graces of character than any one we 
have ever known. 1 


He is the De Grammont of this age. 
g, all that is accom- 


Every thing that is valuable in learnin 
plished in taste, and whatever is captivating in the charm 


of an exquisite pen, are united in him with an elegant levi- 
ty of temper, vivacity of manners, and the brilliant ease of 
a man of fashion. Some of our readers will know to whom 
we allude; but probably none have met with him but 
those who have been familiar with the highest circles of 
society. The satisfaction derived from a plentiful fortune 
has increased his natural indifferency to so idle a thing as 
| literary fame. But we have endeavored to persuade him 
that, after all, the applause of a nation is worth having ; 
and in his case, to secure it, 
" The smallest effort is enongh, 
" The same you use in taking snuil 
"You smile, my lord; indeed “tis true; 
"A finger and yoar thumb will do.” 


He has consented to send usa series of communications ; 
and if his purpose grew faint, we are sure that the letter 
of our correspondent above would give it new life and 
vigor. We may promise our readers a set of papers from 
his pen of 
" Tales of Fashionable Life,” and others of a similar cast. 
—Enpron N. ¥. Mirror. 


extraordinary brilliance; consisting of the 





ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


HOOD ON AUTOGRAPHS, 


| fan much flattered by your request, and quite willing to 
but, unluckily, vou 
me of the sort of thing you want. Autographs are of many 


accede to it: have omitted to mform 


no journals, papers or books, that interpret between society | kinds. Some persous chalk them on walls; others inseribe 


and the public. The literary men wholly neglect us. Tam 
afraid it proceeds from a little republican jealousy. But 
I think that if these two parties could come to a good 
understanding with one another, it would be for the advan- 
tage of both. If the sayings and doings of society were 
brought fully before the attention of the community, by the 
medium of the newspapers or magazines, the character 
and aim of society would be raised, and literature would 
be benefited by the maxims and models of a higher retine- 
meut. I have proposed the purpose, | wish you to suggest 
the means. Your journal, | think, might take the lead. It 
It lies on my 


already has acce=s to the highest circles. 
own toilet-table; | meet with it in almost every drawing- 
room. If you were to take notice of what passes in society ; 
were to report the course of opinion there, on art, litera- || 
ture and life, and the best conclusions that are had there 
on all subjects of interest; and were to hold up a picture 
of its form and changes; you would be accomplishing what | 
Idesiderate. The literature of society in England forms not 
the least fertile branch of letters in that eountry ; and is 
still more flourishing in Franee. There is St. Evremont, 
and the charming De Grammont; there are Pope and 
Chesterfield; and above all, the elegant, witty, delightful 
Lord Orford. The letters of the latter you have taken no- 
tice of very judiciously, I perceive that you affect him. | 
have great hopes of you. There is Willis in this country ; 
people may abuse him, but [ think he is one of the very 
best writers in America. By-the-by, there was begun in 
the Mirror a short time since, a series, called “ Tales of || 
Fashionable Life.” whieh have not been continued. I am || 
sorry they have stopped: they were excellent; they pre- | 
sented the spirit of the best society in a very elegant form. || 
1 suspect that | know the author. [ have danced with him 
several times this winter. He turns his sentences and his 
partners with equal grace. He is quite exclusive in his as- 
sociations, and much recherche ; but he always comes to 
me, which is a proof of taste, you know. In return I puff 
him mightily to ladies who are dying to have him at their 
houses and cannot get him. But those who cannot enjoy 
his conversation, will be glad to hear of him in your pages. 
Among the tales that | mean, were “ The Power of Love” 
and “The Mystery;” both capitally told. I wish you 
would prevail on him to continue them. Lam, Xe. A. 
Remarks.—We are hichly honored by the courtesy an‘! 
condescension of our brilliant correspondent. The sug- 
gestions of one whose empire over fashion is so acknow- 
ledged, have with us the force of commands, Her principal 
remark shall receive the consideration that is due to every 
thing that proceeds from so distinguished a quarter. We 


Ss! 


| sheets of paper, | 
| nically called 7 prec es,” The cel brated Miss Bitlin used to 


what may be called auto-lithographs, in sundry ecolers, on 


the tlag Gentlemen in love delight m carving then 


“Stones, 


autographs on the bark of trees; as other idle fellows are 


apt to hack and hew them on tavern benches and rustic 
| seats. Amongst various modes, | have seen ashop-boy drib- 


| ble his autograph from a tin of water ona dry pavement. 


The autographs of the charity-boys are written on large 


‘ 
lluminated with engravings, and are tech- 
distribute autographs amongst her visiters, which she 
wrote with a pen grasped between her teeth. Another, a 
foes, 


German phenomenon, held the implement with his 


The man in the iron mask seratehed an autograph with 
it out of the window. 
and Sil- 
vio Pellico, with his fore-tinger dipped in a mixture of soot 
and water. Lord Che 


with a diamond pencil, 


his fork on a silver plate, and threw 
Baron Trenck smaudged one with a charred stick : 
terticld wrote autographs on windows 
So did Sir Walter Ralei¢h and 
(lueen Elizabeth. Draco, when Themis requested a few 
ntcnees for her album, dipped his stylus in human blood, 


Faust used the same fluid in the autograph he bartered 
with Mephistophiles. The Hebrews write their Shpargotua 
backwards; and some of the Orientals used to clothe them 
in hieroglyphies. An ancient Egyptian, if asked for his au- 
ent to the collector a pire 
ture of what Mrs, Malaprop calls “An Allegory on the 


banks of the Nile.” Aster, the archer, volunteered an auto- 


tograph, would, probably, have 


| a as 
graph, and sent it bang into Philip's right eye. Some indi- 


viduals are so chary of their hand-writing as to bestow, 


when requested, only a mark or cross: others more libe- 


rally adorn a specimen of their penmanship with such ex- 
traneous flourishes as a eorkserew, a serpent, or a circum. 
bendibus, not to mention such ealigraphic fancies as eagles, 
ships, and swans. Then again, there are what may be call- 
inlaid with cockle-shells, blue 


like, na little gravel walk. 


ed Mosaic autographs, a. Oe 
and white pebbles, and the 


Our grandmothers worked their autographs in canvass 


samplers; and I have seen one wrought out with pins’ 


heads on a huge white pincushion, as thus 
| 


WELCOME SWEET BARBY, 
MARY JONES, 
When the sweetheart of Mr. John Junk requested his 
autograph, and explained what it was, namely, “a couple 
of lines or so, with his name to 1,” he replied that he 


would Jeave it to her jn his will, seeing as how it was 


| "done with gunpowder on his left arm.” There have even 


heen autographs written by proxy. For example, Dr. Dodd 
penned one for Lord Chestertield ; but, to oblige a stranger 
in this way is very dangerous, considering how easily a 
few lines can be twisted into a rope. According to Lord 
Byron, the Greek girls compound autographs as apotheca- 
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ries make up prescriptions ; with such materials as s flowers, 
herbs, pebbles, ashes, and bits of coal. Lord Byron himself, 
if asked jor a specimen of his hand, would, probably, have | 
sent out a plaster cast of it. King George the Fourth and 
the Duke of York, when their autographs were requested for 
a keepsake, royally favored the applicant with scme of their 
old Latin-English exercises. With regard to my own parti- 
cular practice, I have ofien traced an autograph with my 
walking-stick on the sea-sand. I also seem to remember 


writing one with my fore-finger on a dusty table, and am || 
pretty sure I could do it with the smoke of a candle on the | 


ceiling. I have seen something like a very badly scribbled 
autograph made by children with a thread of treacle on a 
slice of suet dumpling. 
bles. My little girl drew her autograph, the other day, in 
mustard and cress. 
fond of serawling autographs on a tea-board with slopped 
milk. Also, of scratching them on a soft deal dresser, the 
top of the table, and, above all, the quicksilver side of a 
looking-glass ; a surface, by-the-by, quite irresistible to any 
one who can write, and does not bite his nails. A friend of 
mine possesses an autograph—" Rememeer Jim Hoskrns ” 

done with a red-hot poker on the back-kitchen door. This, 
nowever, is awkward to bind up. Another—but a young 
of autographs, fitted just like a 
tailor’s pattern-book—with samples of stuff and fustian. 
The foregoing, sir, are but a few of and the 
questions that have occurred to me in consequence of your 


lady—possesses a book 
f the varieties ; 


only naming the genus, and not the species, have been 
innumerable. Would the gentleman like it short or long ? 
for Doppeldickens, the learned Dutchman, wrote an auto- 
graph for a friend, which the latter published in a quarto 
volume. Would he prefer it in red ink or black,—or sup- 
pose he had it in sympathetic, so that he could draw me 
out when he pleased ? Would he choose it on white paper, 
or tinted, or embossed, or on common brown paper, like 
Maroncelli’s ¢ Would he like it without my name to it—as 
favored me lately with his 

letter? Would he rather it 
Monteagle (not Spring Rice) 


somebods autograph in an 
anonymous 
Faux’s to Lord 
hand ? 
partially or totally illegible ? Would he like it 
shouldn't like it 
in, if IT should not you wish, you 
must blame the short and insuflicient clue you have afford- 
In the meantime, as you have not forwarded to me 


a look- 


plate,—a 


were like Guy 
in a feigned 
Vould he relish it in the aristocratical style, 2. e. 


in case he 
take the exact course 


ed me. 
a tree or a table,—a paving-stone or a brick wall, 


ing-glass or a window,—a tea-board or silver 
bill-stamp or a back-kitchen door,—! presume, to conclude, 
that you want only a common pen ink-and-paper auto- 
graph ; and in the absence of any particular directions for 
its transmission,—for instance, by a carrier-pigeon—or in a 
fire-balloon—or set adrift in a bottle 
favored by Mr. Waghorn—or by telegraph, [ think the 
best way will be to send i to you in print. —l am, sir, your 
most obedient servant, Tuomas Hoop. 
LOUIS THE SIXTEENTH, 

The king would, probably, have been a dull man in any 
situation in life. His mind was dull, but his tastes showed 
that he might have been better and happier in many places 
than in his own palace. Till he fell into misfortune, and 
showed a somewhat patient and forgiving temper, he seems 
not to have attached any body to him. He was very silent, 
though now and then giving way to strange bursts of rude- 
ness, Which made his children and servants afraid of him. For 
many years afler he married, his wife was not sure whether 
he cared at all about her. There must always be some 
doubt of this for a time in the case of royal marriages, 
which take place, as his did, without the parties having 
ever met, or being able to tell whether they shall like one 
another. The king’s manners were such that it was 
difficult to say whether he cared about any body except, 
indeed, one person, and that person was not the queen, nor 


or per Wwagon—or | 





Then it may be done with vegeta- | 


| Here, while no one knew where the king was, did he | 


from ¢ one to another of his small private apartments hung 


six pictures of the king’s hunts, with exact tables of the | 


game he had killed, the quantity, the kind of game, and the | 
dates of the occasions, divided into the months, the seasons, 
and the y 
hung the engravings which had been dedicated to him, and 
designs of canals and other public works. The room above 
this contained the king’s collection of maps, spheres and 
globes. Here were found numbers of maps drawn and 
colored by the king, some finished, and many only half- 
done. Above this was a workshop with a turning-lathe, 
and all the necessary instruments for working in wood. 


spend hours with a footman named Duret, in cleaning and 


| polishing his tools. Higher up was a library, containing the 


Domestic servants, I have observed, are | 


books the king valued most, and some private papers re- 
lating to the history of the royal families of Hanover, Eng- 
land, Austria and Russia. 

In the room over this, however, did his majesty most de- 


| light to spend his mornings. It contained a forge, two an- 


vils, and every tool used in lock-making. Here he took les- 
sons of Gamin, who was smuggled up the back stairs by 
Duret; and here the king and the locksmith hammered 
away together, while all about the room might be seen com- 
mon locks finished in the most perfect manner, secret locks, 
and locks of copper splendidly gilt. Gamin was a vulgar- 
minded man; and he treated the king ill both at this time 
and after adversity had overtaken the royal family. In 
these early days he felt that the king was in his power, so 


| afraid was his majesty of the queen and court knowing 


about this lock-making, and Gamin having it in his power 


| to tell any day. He spoke gruflly to the king, and ordered 


ona slate? With such a maze to wander | 
' the leas of the telescope so as to suit his majesty’s eye; | 


him about as if he had been an apprentice, to which the 
king always submitted. He not only endured this treat- 
ment but intrusted Gamin with various secret commissions, 
which were sometimes of great importance. The account 
which Gamin of the king was, that he was kind 
and forbearing, timid, inquisitive, and very apt to go to 
sleep. 

There was one more apartment, a sort of observatory on 
the leads, in which was an immense telescope. Duret was 
always at hand, either sharpening tools, or cleaning the 
anvil, or pastmg maps; and the king employed him to fix 


gave 


and there, in an arm-chair at the end of the telescope, sat 
the king for hours together, spying at the people who 


| thronged the palace-courts, or who went to and fro in the 


avenue. 

While his majesty was thus pursuing all this child’s 
play in private, his people were starving by thousands, and 
preparing by millions to rebel; the government was deep 
in debt, the ministers perplexed, and the wisest of them in 
despair, because they never could get his majesty to speak 
or act, even so far as to say in council which of two dif- 


ferent opinions he liked the best. He would sit by, hearing 


consultations on the most important and pressing aflairs, 
after all, leave his ministers unable to act, because he 
would not utter so much as “ Yes,” or “" No.” He had no 
will, and nothing could be done without it. What a pity 
for suffering France, and for the mild Louis himself and all 
his family, that he was not a huntsman or a mechanic, in- 


and, 


| stead of a king! 


his aunts, nor his children, but a locksmith of the name of | 


Gamin. There were three employments that the king was 
so fond of that he seemed to have no interest left for any 
thing else; first, of lock-making; secondly, of hunting; 
thirdly, of studying geography. 
his hours with his huntsmen, with Gamin, or making his 
eopper globe, or coloring maps, he seemed to care little 
how his ministers managed his kingdom, or how his wife 
spent her time and formed her friendships. 


As long as he could spend 


A person who had the opportunity of examining his 
apartments gives an account of them, which shows how 


liule the king liked the common course of royal life, and | 
how differently he employed his hours in private from | 
'| bred, will explode in sound; 


what his people supposed. On the staircase which led 


| the y 
subduing influence of a whisper. 
| than ours, certainly. 


| we hear so much of in English society. 


MISS BURDETT COUTTS. 

We passed an evening at Miss C.’s. She is truly what 
the English call a “nice person ;” as modest in her de- 
meanor as one of our village girls who has a good organ of 
veneration, (rare enough among our young people,) and this 
is saying something for the richest heiress in England. I 


| . . 
was first struck here, and only here, with the subdued tone 


When we first en- 
tered Miss C.’s immense drawing-room there were a few 
dowagers scattered up and down, appearing as few and far 
between as settlers on a prairie, and apparently finding 
communication quite as difficult. And though the numbers 
soon multiplied, ull the gentlemen came genial from the 
dinner-table, we were as solemn and as still as a New Eng- 
land conference-meeting before the minister comes in. 
This, | think, was rather the effect of accident U:an fashion, 
young lady’s quiet and reserved manner having the 
Society here is quieter 
This is, perhaps, the result of the dif 
ferent materials of which it is compounded. Our New-York 
evening parties, you know, are made up of about seventy- 


| five boys and girls, the other twenty-five being their pa- 


Ht} 





pas and mammas, and other ripe men and women. The 
spirits of a mass of young people, even if particularly we!l- 
thence the general din of 





ears of his reign. In a splendid room below stairs | 





| voices and shouts | of laughter at our parties. I have rarely 
seen at an evening party here any thing beyond a cup of 
| black tea and a bit of cake, dry as the remainder-biseuit 
|| after a voyage. Occasionally we have ices (in alarmingly 
small quantity!) and lemonade, or something of that sort. 
Miss Sedgwick’s Lette:s 





_—- —_—_— - . a 


THE FINE ARTS, 


NEW-YORK HARMONISTS, 


We attended the first experimental concert of four gen. 
tlemen, well known in the musical circles of this city, ang 
| who, we understand, have formed themselves into an asso. 
ciation under the above title, at the Society Library-Room 
on Thursday, 17th of February, and seldom has it been oa 
lot to be better pleased than we were with our evening's 
| amusement. In addition to some of the standard English 
glees, we were much pleased with the introduction of 
several we have heard before in the German language 
We believe the adaptations of the English words ty 
these are principally by one of the “ New-York Harmo.- 
| nists,” many of whose compositions, both musical! and 
| poetical, have appeared in the pages of the New-York 
| Mirror; and we consider the musical world much indebred 
| to that gentleman for placing within their reach so many and 
such beautiful things. The performance was characterized 
by great precision and perfection of tune, and the selection 
was judiciously made, the pathetic contrasting well wit) 
the gay and comic. Each of the gentlemen sung a solo, 
three of which were sentimental and extremely beautiful, 
the fourth so comic that our sides ache even pow at the 
bare recollection. We entertain no doubt that these con. 
certs will become, as they deserve to be, very popular. 


NEW MUSICAL WORK. 


" The Amateur’s Musical Library ;” a large collection of 
new and fashionable music for the piano-forte, embracing 
the most popular songs and instrumental pieces ; edited by 
Charles Jarvis, professor of music: New-York, Daniel 
Fanshaw, 148 Nassau-street. 
| Itis believed that, to the professor or amateur, there has 
never been presented a book more desirable than this. In 
regard to elegance and conv enience of arrangement—being 
| printed on beautiful plate paper, and each piece so accu- 
rately arranged that there is scarcely any of that trouble- 
some turning over of the leaves, so embarrassing to the 
performer—the work cannot be surpassed ; while the varie- 
ty of compositions is calculated to gratify the taste of all. 

But a most remarkable feature of this publication is the 
moderate price at which it is afforded. 
one to judge as to this point, it is only necessary to men- 
tion that the music in this book, if bought from the musie 
stores, would cost the buyer twenty-five dollars ; and yet 
the publisher will supply it, in every respect as good, at 
the rate of two dollars and fifty cents; a revolution im 
prices that is believed to be unexampled in the annals of 


To enable every 


publication. 

Although only a few days have elapsed since this work 
was published, it has already secured the approbation of 
every competent judge of music who has examined it. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE FLOWERS. 

The bouquet presented to Mrs. Charles Dickens, at the 

famous Boz ball, given on St. Valentine’s eve, at the Park 

Theatre, was prepared by Thorburn. It consisted of the 
| following specimens : 


Amaranth—Immortality. 

American Starwort—W elcome. 
-4Ingelica—Inspiration 

Bay wreath—Reward of merit. 

Bonus Henricus—CGoodness. 

Campanula —Gratitude, 

Cistus, or Red Rose—Popular favor. 
Dephni Odora——Sweets to the sweet. 

Everlasting —Never-ceasing remembrance. 
Everlasting Pea—Lasting pleasures. 

M. ss Rose—Pleasure without alloy. 

Pansy, or Heart’s Ease—Think of me. 
Volkamenica Japoniwa—May you be happy. 
White Jasmine—Amiableness. 

Whte Pnk—Talent. 

Scarlet Flowered Spoonea—Attachment. 
-iecacia Rose—Friendship. 


What can be more eloquent than the weleome spoken 
to Mr. and Mrs. Dickens in the beautiful language of the 
flowers. The orators of the earth could not make so exqu- 
site a speech as that spoken by these simple beautes. 
"Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like oue of 


” 


| these. 
ii 


—~ 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 
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FaME MORE INFLUENTIAL THAN ViRTUE.— 
“Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 
And, free from conscience, is a slave to fame.”"— Denham. 


** Men the most infamous are fond of fame; 
* And those who fear not guilt, yet start at shame.”’ 
Churchill. 
Both these couplets are pithy : the second line in Churchil] 
corresponds to the first in Denham, almost literally ; but 


| 
| 


Churchill's first line is the idea in Denham’s second, with- 


out the poetry. 


A PALPABLE uIt.—Henry the first of England, not ex- |) 


pecting a crown, (being the youngest of three brothers) had 
applied himself to books and study, and by his retired life 
and seeming learning, obtained the surname of /eau-clerk. 


Cowscrenct.—The good or evil we confer on others, 
very often, I believe, recoils on ourselves; for as men of a 
benign disposition enjoy their own acts of beneficence 


equally with those to whom they are done, so there are | 


scarce any natures so entirely diabolical as to be capable 
of doing injuries without paying themselves some pangs 
for the ruin which they bring on their fellow-creatures. 


MANNERS CONTAGIOUS.—It is certain that either wise 
bearing or ignorant carriage is caught as men take dis- 
eases, one of another, therefore let men take heed of their 


company. 


Beauty.—He who drinks in the beauty of summer, 
drinks in infinite restlessness, a yearning to be perfect. 
Beauty always suggests to the thought of the perfect. The 
smallest beautiful object is as infinite as the whole world of 
stars above us. Does not the soul begin to dream of its 
own boundless capacity when it has rert beauty? Does 
not immortality then, for the first time, become a present 
experience ¢ 





Promises.—Zimimerman very properly observes—" Libe- 
ral of cruelty are those who pamper with promises; promises 
destroy while they deceive, and the hope they raise is 
dearly purchased by the dependence that is sequent to 
disappointment.” 


Tre puke or Grarton.—His grace being fox-hunting 
near Newmarket, a Quaker, who was at some distance, 
upon an adjoining eminence, pulled off his hat and gave a 
view halloa!—The hounds immediately ran to him, and 
being drawn off the scent were consequently at fault, which 
so enraged the duke, that, galloping up to the offender, he 
asked in an angry tone—" Art thou a Quaker?” “J am, 
friend,” replied broad-brim. “ Well, then,” rejoined his 
grace, “as you never pull off your hat to a christian, I will 
thank you in future not to pay that compliment toa For!” 


Mystrry.—Mystery magnifies danger as the fog the 
sun. The hand that unnerved Belshazzar derived its most 
horrifying influence from the want of a body, and death it- 
self is not formidable in what we know of it, but in what 
we do not.—Baker. 


A yust rrpuxr.—A soldier came to Gonzale Fernandez, 


i 
' 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
If L. L. is as unhappy as the poetical effort he has sent us, his 
Sriends ought not to trust him alone with a rope.—R. M.'s sub- 


ject, The Sea, is salt enough ; but there is too little salt in his | 


treatment of it.—P. D.'s piece, is so soporific in its tendencies, 
that we have no doubt if he would put it in an old hat, it would 
give it a good nap.—Arthur says of his heroine, that “ every- 
thing about her was borrowed from the sky ;” does he mean that 
her head was light, and her stockings blue ?—Peter R 
not quite so skilful with his lines as was his apostolic predeces- 
sor ; by selling his compositions, we fear, he would net but little, 
or get but a small draft. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. — 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1842. 
New-York Museum of Natural History and Science. 
This is the title of a scientific and literary institution in 
the city of New-York, to which a charter of incorporation 
was granted by the legislature of the State in th@vear 1839, 
but which, as it appears, could not be carried into instant 
effect, on account of several local hinderances and impedi- 
ments. Bya circular just published by the present directors, 
we learn that these impediments having been removed, 
they have begun with zeal and interest to carry out with 
energy the objects for which the institution was formed, 
those, namely, of prometing the progress of art, science, 
natural history, experimental philosophy and useful litera- 
ture. Aca preliminary step, they have purchased all the 


lated for the youthful ear, as well as for the understanding 


| of adults; that efficient lecturers would be selected for this 
| purpose ; that weekly conversationes would be held here ; 


that a more enlarged space would be procured as early as 
possible; and that every aid would be sought for the pur- 
pose of combining instruction with rational amusement. 
Thus far we have written with the most unqualified 
pleasure, for the communications of the learned speaker 
were such as must have found a response in the mind of 


every one who is anxious for the spread of useful know- 


ledge, and for the right direction of the youthful mind. 
But sorry we undoubtedly are to add, that the remainder 
of our account is not given with such unmixed satisfaction 
to our own feelings. 

After an address by Mr. Jones, of the New-York estab- 
lishment for the education of the blind, in which that gen- 
tleman followed up the sentiments of Dr. Griscom, and 
illustrated the subject by several practical remarks, there 
was a complete Arafus in the proceedings ; there were ‘wo 
or three literary and scientific gentlemen called upon, but 
they severally declined to address the company ; and at 


| length, after vainly waiting, in hopes of a renewed diseus- 


|} noxious weeds from the 


collection of curiosities and of art in the establishment |) 


hitherto so well known as “ Peale’s Museum ;” these they 


have arranged anew, the pictures therein have been brought | 


together in such manner as to present a considerably large 
historic gallery, and in short have taken many active steps 
towards a reform of the principle, and an increased dignity 
to the nature of the entertainments and gratifications to be 
there afforded. Having proceeded thus far, the directors 
issued circular invitations to the literary and scientitic per- 


sons, public and influential individuals, and to the public 


and told him that he thought a fortress of the enemy might | 


be won with the loss of some few men; on which Gonzale 
| 


said—" But will you be one of them?” 





Brius.—The Dutch are as clever for bulls as other peo- 


ple. "I be lost two cowsh,” said Mynheer, “ ant von vash 
a calf, and two vash a bull !” 


A Great antist.—It is said that an eminent artist lately 


painted a snow-storm so naturally that he caught a severe 


cold by sitting near it with his coat off. 


"THE unGRaTerry,” says Zenophon, "are neither fit to 
serve the gods, their country, nor their friends.” 


Tae Parrosopxy or History.—Mr. Paterson has com- | 


menced a course of lectures on this interesting subject, at 
Niblo’s Saloon. His second lecture will be delivered on 
the 28th instant, and the concluding one on the 4th of 


press, to be present at the opening address of the new in- 
stitution, at which it was understood a complete develoy 
ment of the plans would be given, and their advantages 
would be made plain to the audience, in the hope of a gene- 


ral diffusion of much information, and of a co-operation on | 


the part of those who should feel satisfied with the details, 

The opening address was delivered by Dr. J. H. Griseom, 
on Tuesday evening, the Sth inst. before a numerous au- 
dience, who frequently testified their warm. satisfaction, 


| both at the matter and the manner of the speech. Dr. Gris- 
| cor traced the origin of the museum just purchased, from its | 


founder, Charles Wilson Peale, through the several grada- 
tions of increase in its value and the number of its speci- 
mens, up to the present time, giving due praise to those 
whose energies had heen strained in the desire to increase 
the means of attaining useful knowledge. He next adverted 
to the gradual introduction and increase of entertainments 
of an inferior nature, which so greatly tended to deteriorate 
the true value ef such an institution, by vitiating the public 
taste, and degrading science and its accessories. 
in terms in which indignation and contempt were mingled 
with lamentations and despondency, of the desecration—so 


| to speak—of those things which were intended for the ex- 


altation of the soul, the enlargement of the mind, and the pu- 


| render the affair 


sion, the company gradually retired in groups, to amuse 
themselves, during the remainder of the evening, in the in- 
spection of any thing that might attract their curiosity. 
Now this, to say the very best of it, was bad management. 
Upon so important an oecasion as the formal rejection of 
garden of science, and the com- 
mencement of a more salutary and efficient means of culti- 
vation, there ought not to have been any means spared to 
lnpressive, and to mark it with solemni- 
ties and prominent features of a nature not easily eradicable 
\ sufficient 


should have been prepared 


from the memory. number of able speakers 


and pledged to their attendance, 


so that each might give a different point in the discussion, 


and render the whole affair a matter of intellizence to the 
audience, Which the latter might be delighted to hear and 
| earry home to their friends 
Yet most heartily should we he ry, were our pre phe- 
cy to come to pass. Undoubtedly here as an « ppertunity to 
erect an establishment for the gratification of laudable 
curiosity, for the indulzence of relined taste, and for the 
cultivation of youthful intelleet. Undoubtedly itis the duty 
of all wl ve t luportance of these things to step for- 
waid | SEAPPSEY » Canes thee pM = os i dail 
tuthe s like this which h ju 1 been prop ed; bu on the 
other hand, it is no less the duty of these who propose to 
take on themselves the management of sueh important 
matters, to throw them whole uls imto the subject, and 
not to leave a single stone ed that may stand in the 


uning thet 


} Way of att purpose, The cause to 
which this institution is now professedly devoted, has as- 
suredly received a wound from the hands of those whose 
business it isto protect it, —for sins of omission are fre quent- 


He spoke | 


rifying of the spirit, for the purposes of ministering to vul- | 


gar mirth, gross credulity, and the emolument of charla- 
tans. 
wonder in it than jugglers can ever pretend to; that the 
useful arts can surprise, aye, and puzzie too, quite as much 


| as the trick of putting a reel into a bottle; that natural cu- 


riosities from the different kingdoms of nature, and well-ar- 
ranged pictures on national, historical, or other pleasing 
subjects, please quite as much during the contemplation, 
and infinitely more in retrospection, than can ever be eli- 


cited by mere monstrosities and vulgar clap-traps. This 
} 


March. We understand that Mr. Paterson's main object, || 


in this course, is to trace out one sublime, uniform, and un- 
deviating plan of Divine Providence in the affairs of man- 
kind, and to show that what are usually styled special pro- 
tidences, though truly such in their immediate application, 
are by no means deviations from the original divine and 
perfect order, but falling into that all-wise arrangement, 
which Omniscience only could foresee and prepare. 


being premised, he then explained that it was the purpose 


He showed, in effect, that science has more of real | 


of the new institution to sweep away all this rubbish | 


which so disgraced the name of museum, and to render the 


| information to visiters. 


establishment worthy the patronage of the learned, the | 


scientific, of teachers, parents and guardians, and of youth. 
With this view, the valuable collection here accumulated, 
would be classed upon scientific principles, the entire con- 
tents—which, by-the-by, were too numerous to be yet dis- 
played—would be gradually arranged in such a manner as 
would render their examination a pleasing labor, unattended 
with confusion ; lectures would be given on all matters con- 
nected with use‘ul knowledze, in popular lancuage calcu- 


' lishment: 


ly as dangerous as those of commission—vet this ts not irre- 


coverable, if those who inflicted uo will themselves apply 
the remedy. This will consist in redoubled application to the 
purposes which have been announced in the address of Dr. 
Griscorm, and in persevermng therem even agaist apparent 
hope. 

There are two 
adopted, which we would venture te submit to the di- 


or three points in the regulations to be 


rectors; being well persuaded that they will be beneficial 
to the future standing of the establishment, as well as use- 
ful to all who shall avail themselves of that sort of enter- 
tainment and means of information. In the first place, there 
ought to be the most distinct and careful classification of 
the subjects, and every thing should be placed fully within 
range of the eye, so that they may be examined as minute 
ly as circumstances and rules will permit. Secondly: Give 
as much space as possible for moving about, and getting 
into due position for examining objects. Thirdly: Have 
good catalogues raisonnés of the subjects—all of which 
last should be carefully numbered in the several apartments 
—so that the catalogues themselves may give much help 
to the visiter in explaining the several matters offered to 
inspection. The portraits, and other pictures also, should be 
carefully numbered and described, as they will afford much 
Fourthly: Be very particular in 
the preservation of decorum, order, and, as much as pos- 
sible, silence in the museum ; by no means permit children 
to scamper about the premises, or to commit any offence 
against cleanliness. To this end there should be a person 
in each apartment, to whom charge should be cominitted, 
and who should be able to assist proper inquiries, and to 
repress disorder of any kind. These are a few « f the points 
which seem to us essential towards the permanent estab- 


‘ te 4 Lie 
fan institution like this. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Goop prom evin.— There is a vast deal of truth in the 
following, written by some descendant of Adam, with whose 
locality and titles we are not familiar:—" Our strength 
grows out of our weakness. Not until we are pricked, and 
stung, and sorely shot at, awakens the indignation which 
arms itself with secret forees. A great man is always wil- 
ling to be little. Whilst he sits on the cushion of advan- 
tages, he goes to sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, de- 
feated, he has a chance to learn something; he has been 
put on his wits, on his manhood; he has gained facts; 
learns his ignorance ; is cured of the insanity of conceit ; 
has got moderation and real skill. The wise man always 
throws himself on the side of his assailants. It is more his 
interest than it is theirs to find his weak point. The wound 
and falls off from him like a dead skin, and when 
! he has passed on invulnerable. 
I hate to be defended in a 


cicatrizes 
they would triumph—lo 
Blame is safer than praise. 
newspaper. As long as all that is said is said against me, 
I feel a certain assurance of success. 
ed words of praise are spoken of me, I feel as one that lies 
In general, every evil to 
As the Sand- 


)» 
But as soon as honey- 


unprotected before his enemies. 
which we do not succumb is a benefactor. 
wich Islander believes that the strength and valor of the 
enemy he kills passes into himself, so we gain the strength 
of the temptation we resist.” 

NATURAL DAGUERREOTYPE.—A singular instance of what 
may be ealled natural photogenic drawing, is observable at 
a house in Widermarsh-street without, in Hereford. 
time ago the passages, Xe. were colored with drab coloring, 


Some 


and while in a state of moisture the fae simile of an adjoin- 
ing yew-tree, upon which the morning sun shines, became 
clearly impressed upon the wall of the door-way, and still 


remains. ‘Che branches, Xe. are very distinctly defined, and 


the whole exhibits a delicacy of delineation exceeding 
done by hand.—F'nglish paper. 


any thing that could be 





' to such a man, the artificial, 


To the man from whom death has torn every 
as toa bless- 


Love. 
green-tree tie Which bound him to existence 
ing; who passes through life with the corroding know- 


ledge, that in the peopled earth there is not one to care for | 


Aim, and the blighted affections of whose heart form no- 
thing but sacred tombs for the memory of the departed— 
though bright smiles—the 
heartless, though glittering courtesies of the world, are 
but what the bag of pearls was to the famishing wanderer 
of the desert; and as the one would have willingly given 


his beautiful treasure for a morsel of bread, so would the | 


other exchange all those flattering attentions for a single 
smile whose sunny being would be drawn from the foun- 
tain of Love. 


A winter scrap.—The following quaint epitaph was 
tombstone of a youth, at Frith, in Denbig- 
‘Lhe comparison is seasonable. 


Written on the 


shire, England. 


Our life is but a winter day ; 
Some only breakfast and away ! 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed ; 
The oldest man but sups, and goes to bed ! 
Large is the debt, who lingers out the day ; 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 


Among the happiest and proudest posses- 
Like most treasures that 


CHARACTER. 
sions of a man is his character. 


A SPORTSMAN’S GRATITUDE. 
ing, the duke of Grafton wa 
a young curate, calling out, 


s thrown into a ditch; at the 
same time * Lie still, you 
leaped over him, and pursued his sport. Such an 
apparent want of feeling, we might presume, was properl) 
resented : not so; on being assisted to remount by his at- 
tendants, the duke said, “ That young man shall have the 
first good living that falls to my disposal; had he stopped 


grace!” 


| to have taken care of me I never would have patronized 


are attained less by circumstances than ourselves, charac- | 


ter is a more felicitous reputation than glory. 


man, therefore, despiseth not the opinion of the world; he 


estimates it at its full value; he does not rush, from vanity 
alone, against the received opinions of others; he does not 
hazard his costly jewel with unworthy combatants, and for 
a petty stake. What is the essence and life of character ? 
Principle, integrity, independence, or, as one ancient writer 
“that inbred loyalty unto virtue which can serve | 
These are qualities which hang 
They must be formed within 


has it, 
her without a livery.” 
not upon a man’s breath. 
ourselves, 


The wise i} 


him.” He was delighted with an ardor similar to his own, 
or perhaps with a spirit that could not stoop to flatter 
His grace kept his resolution, and gave the young clerg\ 
man the first living which became vacant in his patronage 
Rare Putiosopny.—A wise man has said—" Consider 0 
man capable of insulting you who is mean enough to a 
tempt it. In this you have the decided advantage. For whils 
by the insult, he achnaetotges you worthy of his nonee, 
you, by your neglect, prove him unworthy of yours.” 


t- 


ContempLation.—" Why are you so melancholy ?” said 
the duke of Marlborough to a soldier afier the battle of 
Blenheim. “ [am thinking,” replied the man, “ how much 


blood I have shed for sixpence.” 


Deatu—There is nothing formidable about death but the 
consequences of it, and these we ourselves ean regulate aud 
control. The shortest life is long enough if it lead to a bet- 
ter, and the longest life too short if it do not. 

EPIGRAM BY A MANAGER. 
Your comedy I’ve read, my friend, 

And like the half you've pilfered best; 
But you might still the matter mend 

Take courage, man, and steal the rest. 
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